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World Trade Parley 
Will Be Held Soon 


Preparations Now Under Way for 
Great Economic Conference in 
London in May or June 


NATIONS DISCUSSING PROGRAM 


Conference Will Seek Cure for 
Currency and Tariff 
Difficulties 


Representatives of nearly all nations will 
meet in London probably in May or June 
for a conference on the world-wide depres- 
sion. Technically the meeting will be 
known as the Monetaty and Economic 
Conference. It will be more commonly re- 
ferred to, however, as the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, under which name it 
has been the subject of much discussion 
and speculation for many months. 


Preparations 


Because of the gravity of the problems 
which have arisen from the depression, 
careful preparations are being made for 
the conference. In Washington, Secretary 
of State Hull is conferring almost daily 
with Sir Ronald Lindsay, British ambas- 
sador. In London, Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald is meeting with Norman Davis, 
President Roosevelt’s special ambassador 
to Europe. André de Laboulaye, the new 
French envoy to America, will soon be in 
this country to take part in the prelimi- 
nary discussions. Other nations will be 
drawn into the talks and it is expected 
that when the conference meets, the major 
nations will be in substantial agreement 
on the action which must be taken. 

All this preparatory work is being done 
in order that the conference may have 
the greatest possible assurance of success. 
The questions to be considered are of such 
weighty importance and affect the welfare 
of nations to such an extent that they can- 
not adequately be dealt with unless the 
groundwork is carefully laid. Problems 
like tariffs and monetary policies touch 
the very heart strings of a nation’s eco- 
nomic life. It is essential that there be 
some prior agreement, through private dis- 
cussions among the nations, as to the best 
method of approaching the outstanding 
problems. Unless this is done the confer- 
ence is almost certainly doomed before it 
convenes, 


U. S. and Britain 


The United States and Great Britain are 
particularly anxious to stand on some com- 
mon ground before the conference opens. 
It is thought that there will be greater 
hope of success if these two nations can 
come to a general agreement on a program. 
Great Britain, with the rest of the Empire, 
controls the trade and destiny of millions 
of people in many parts of the world. And 
the United States is naturally a primary 
factor in the solution of any major world 
difficulty. This is the reason for the pres- 
ent intensive discussions between Ameri- 
can and British officials in both Washing- 
ton and London. It does not mean, how- 
ever, that the United States and Great 
Britain are going to decide what shall be 
done and then attempt to force their pro- 
stam on other nations. France and other 
Countries will join in these preliminary 
talks, However, it is realized that unless 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Cultural Lag 





“Social scientists have often pointed out that, as a rule, a long period of time 
intervenes between the recognition of a social problem and the adoption of measures 
designed to solve it,” says Seba Eldridge in ‘““The New Citizenship.” He goes on to give 
illustrations of this “cultural lag,” or “social lag” as it is sometimes called. ‘The meth- 
ods of conserving natural resources have been largely worked out in this and other 
countries,” he points out. ‘Progress in applying those methods is very slow. As a 
result, the virtual exhaustion of our precious petroleum resources is now only a matter 
of a few years; a timber famine is almost certain to overtake us within the next 
twenty-five or fifty years; the drain on our coal reserves is far greater than it need be; 
and the conservation of other resources falls far short of the demonstrated need for it. 
Similar observations apply to the problems of the wage earner. We know, for instance, 
how to eliminate unsafe and unsanitary working conditions; how to abolish the blight 
of child labor; how to provide the special protection needed by women workers; how 
to do away with the economic insecurity of the wage earner. Progress toward some 
of these objectives has been made, but very little toward the others. Preventable 
disease furnishes another illustration. ‘These are only random illustrations from an 
indefinite number that might be cited.” The New Republic gives an illustration from 
current international developments. It refers to the terms of peace which were imposed 
upon Germany at the end of the war. A party of moderation had assumed control in 
that country. The kaiser had been overthrown. A republic had been established. A 
democratic experiment was being carried on. Yet the victorious allies imposed upon 
Germany conditions which were not only impossible of enforcement but which were 
harsh and vindictive. The German moderates were treated as badly as if they had 
been the militarists, responsible for the war. Sane and balanced observers of affairs 
knew that this was a dangerous policy. They knew that the German people, seeing that 
their government was unable to prevent injustices, were likely to turn against this 
government and place extremists in control. Yet responsible leaders in the allied na- 
tions went blindly ahead. “The last-minute effort of Mr. MacDonald to bring about 
concessions to Germany which should have been made years before was a tragic illus- 
tration of the social lag,” says the New Republic. “This type of proposal is now too 
late.’ Our social troubles bear so heavily upon us not because they are insoluble, not 
because the remedies are unknown, but because too few of us are able to understand 
and follow the intelligent and the thoughtful. The existence of these dangerous “cul- 
tural lags” is a challenge to all of us to become more proficient in the art of politics. 


Congress Gets Bill 
For Mortgage Relief 


Roosevelt Plan Would Allow Farm- 
ers Lower Rate of Interest 
on Indebtedness 


PRINCIPAL WOULD ALSO BE CUT 


Refinancing to Be Carried Out 
by Huge Issue of Federal 
Land Bank Bonds 


Another step in the direction of relief 
for the farmers of the nation has been 
taken by the Roosevelt administration. On 
April 3, the president sent another mes- 
sage to Congress outlining his plans for 
the relief of the debt-ridden farmers and 
requesting the enactment of a bill designed 
to give effect to his program. It was ex- 
pected that the Senate, which was then 
ready to consider the first relief proposal— 
the bill designed to-lift agricultural prices 
to their pre-war level by the withdrawal 
from production of certain farm lands and 
by the levying of a tax on a number ot 
agricultural products—would attach the 
new proposal as an amendment to the 
original bill. 


Objects of Plan 


The new farm program has three major 
objectives. It is designed, first, to lower 
the interest rates on farm mortgages. Sec- 
ondly, it will strive to cut off a substan- 
tial sum from the principal of the mort- 
gages. Its third objective is to prevent 
further losses of farm homes and lands 
through foreclosures by the holders of the 
mortgages. The plan gives effect to prom- 
ises made repeatedly by President Roose- 
velt during the campaign that the govern- 
ment would, under his direction, undertake 
to assist the farmers just as it has the 
banks and railroads and insurance com- 
panies. 

It is estimated that the plan, if it is 
enacted by Congress and if it produces the 
hoped-for results, will pare off at least 
$1,000,000,000 from the farm mortgage 
debt of the nation. The farmers, who dur- 
ing the last twenty years have almost 
trebled their mortgage debt, will be given 
an opportunity to exchange their present 
mortgages for new mortgages which have 
been scaled down. In addition to this re- 
duction in the principal of the debts, the 
new mortgages will bear a lower rate of 
interest. Instead of the 6 or 7 per cent 
they are now obliged to pay to their cred- 
itors, the farmers will have to pay only 
4% per cent annually. This, in itself, will 
be a great item of relief, for the interest 
burden on farm mortgages amounts to al- 
most half a billion dollars a year. 


Mortgage Refinancing 


In order to carry out this gigantic pro- 
gram, the federal government will have 
to raise large sums of money. The presi- 
dent estimates that it will take between 
$2,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,000. But 
this sum will not be a direct expense be- 
cause the funds will only have to be used 
for a temporary period and will be re- 
turned to the treasury later. Except for 
the expenses of administration of the plan, 
which are estimated to be very small, the 
plan will be self-liquidating, or will pay 
for itself. 

The cornerstone of this mortgage relief 
edifice will be the Federal Land Banks, 
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government agencies which have been 
functioning for a number of years to help 
the farmers by lending them money. 
Through the machinery of these banks, the 
Roosevelt program will be put into effect. 
They will undertake the conversion of the 
present mortgages into new mortgages. As 
an initial step, the Federal Land Banks 
will issue bonds, probably two or three 
billion dollars’ worth. Perhaps a part of 
the bonds will be sold to the public. But, 
it is thought, most of them will be ex- 
changed for farm mortgages. They will 
bear interest at 4 per cent annually and 
the interest will be guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment itself so as to insure their safety 
and to make them more readily market- 
able. 

Now, it is expected, the Federal Land 
Banks will offer to give these bonds to the 
insurance companies, the mortgage com- 
panies, the banks, and the private individ- 
uals who hold farm mortgages in exchange 
for the mortgages themselves. But the 
holders will be asked to make certain con- 
cessions to their debtors. They will be 
requested to accept a sum somewhat 
smaller than the face value of the mort- 
gages. In effect, they will be canceling 
a part of the mortgage debt. They will 
also be sacrificing a part of the interest 
because the bonds will bear 4 per cent 
interest whereas the mortgages bear a 
much higher rate. Of course, the Federal 
Land Banks, or the agency which adminis- 
ters the plan, cannot force the holders of 
mortgages to accept this proposition. If 
they so desire, the creditors may insist 
upon full payment of their debts because 
Congress does not constitutionally have 
the right to force them to grant the pro- 
posed concessions. Thus, the success or 
failure of the plan will depend upon the 
willingness of the farmers and their credi- 
tors to codperate with each other. 


Burden of Debt 


It has long been recognized that any 
program of agricultural relief, to be really 
effective, must make adequate provision 
for lightening the burden of debt which 
the farmers have contracted. Events of 
the last six months or so have tended to 
dramatize the seriousness of this phase of 
the situation. Representatives of mort- 
gage companies, in their attempts to sell 
farm property in order to collect the 
money owed them, have been evicted by 
force from the premises. The farmers 
have united to prevent further mortgage 
foreclosures and forced sales for taxes in 
arrears. After twelve years of acute de- 
pression affecting directly the lives of some 
50,000,000 people, the farmers are deter- 
mined that they will do something for 
themselves if the government does not 
help them. 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace has estimated that the farmers’ debt 
amounts to $12,000,000,000. By far the 
greatest part of this is represented by 
mortgages—money which the farmers have 
borrowed, using their land and homes as 
security. They owe approximately $8,- 
500,000,000 on mortgages. Most of this 
debt was incurred during and immediately 
following the World War, for in 1910 the 
farm mortgage debt of the nation totaled 
only $3,320,000,000. But when the war 
broke out, the farmers were obliged to 
borrow money. The government urged 
them to produce more in order that they 
might feed and clothe the military and 
civilian populations of this country and the 
allies. Since there was a shortage of man 
power, the farmers could do this only by 
installing machinery to cultivate their 
farms. Thus, they borrowed money for 
machinery and for the new lands which 
they bought. At that time, this policy of 
borrowing by giving mortgages on their 
property seemed perfectly logical and safe. 
The farmers did not dream of encounter- 
ing difficulties in meeting the interest pay- 
ments and in paying off the debts when 
they fell due because of the high prices 
which they were receiving for their prod- 
ucts. 

Farm mortgages are held by a large 
number of different concerns and individ- 
uals. The insurance companies are the 
largest creditors, holding 22.9 per cent, or 
$2,164,000,000 worth. Private indi- 
viduals hold 15.4 per cent, or $1,453,000,- 
000. Retired and active farmers hold 14.2 
per cent, or $1,345,000,000. Commercial 
banks and mortgage companies are the 
holders of about 10 per cent, or $1,000,- 
000,000, each. Government agencies—the 
Federal Land Banks and the Joint-stock 
Land Banks—together hold about 20 per 
cent, or $2,000,000,000. The rest are di- 
vided among other agencies. 

Now, in addition to the mortgage debt, 
the farmers have other obligations which 
they must meet. They owe about $350,- 
000,000 to private banks and government 
agencies. This sum represents money they 
have borrowed for a shorter period of time 
than the mortgage debts. Moreover, the 
farmers are confronted with a staggering 
burden of taxation which, in 1929 
amounted to approximately $777,000,000. 


Effects of Price Decline 


Great as all these debts are, the farmers 
would be in a position to make the neces- 
sary payments if agricultural prices were 
higher. For, while the farmer is today 
producing just as many bushels of wheat, 
just as many bales of cotton, just as many 
hogs, as he was when he borrowed the 
money, the number of dollars he receives 
for his produce has been cut in two or 


three. And the number 
of dollars he must pay 
back has remained ex- 
actly the same. A wheat 
farmer, for example, 
who owes $600 interest 
on his mortgage, $150 in 
taxes, and other debts 
amounting to $250, 
would have to sell only 
1,000 bushels of wheat 
if the price of wheat 
were $1 a bushel. That 
was probably the price 
when he borrowed the 
money. But, with the || 
price of wheat at 30 Hi 
cents a bushel, he must 
sell more than 3,000 
bushels in order to raise 
the necessary funds. In 
other words, his debt has 
actually increased three- 
fold. Many farmers do 
not have the facilities | \ 
for the production of so 

much and consequently 
they have been obliged P 


SOMETHING: 
WILL HAVE 


to stop payment on all 
their obligations. 
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And when the farmer 
needs money to buy in- 
dustrial products, he is 
confronted with a simi- 
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HAUNTED HOUSE 


PROBLEM IS GETTING SERIOUS 


—Brown in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 








lar situation. If he 
wants a pair of shoes, he finds that he 
must sell all that his farm has produced 
for a week in order to get the money. Or, 
if he exchanges his produce for a suit of 
clothing, it takes all the fruits of a month’s 
labor. While the price of his commod- 
ities has shrunk to one-half or one-third 
of its pre-war level, the price of every- 
thing he must buy has remained prac- 
tically the same. And his debts still re- 
quire the same number of dollars as they 
did when they were contracted. 

The actual money decline in the farm- 
er’s income since the close of the World 
War has been almost 75 per cent. In a 
recent report to the House of Representa- 
tives, Secretary Wallace declared that in 
1919 the American farmers received nearly 
$17,000,000,000 for their crops and live- 
stock; from 1923 to 1929 they received 
between $11,000,000,000 and $12,000,000- 
000 a year; in 1930 their gross income was 
less than $10,000,000,000, in 1931 it was 
$6,920,000,000; and last year it was only 
$5,000,000,000. The secretary, moreover, 
called the attention of members of Con- 
gress to some of the ill effects of this de- 
cline: 

The farmer’s ability to pay interest and 
taxes has naturally been reduced even more 
than his gross income, since a substantial part 
of such income must be used for direct oper- 
ating costs and necessary living expenses. 

Many farmers, even 
among those who have no 
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mortgage obligations, 
have found it difficult, or 
impossible, to meet their 
property taxes from their 
1932 income. 

The fact that prices of 
what the farmer musi 
buy have not come down 
proportionately to the 
drop in prices of farm 
products, has been a 
further factor in the 
farmer’s distress. 


Attitude of Creditors 

The Roosevelt mort- 
gage relief plan, unlike 
the other features of the 
president’s general agri- 
cultural relief program, 
is not expected to evoke 
stern opposition in Con- 
gress. Members of Con- 
gress representing the 
industrial section of the 
country are said to 
favor it because they 
feel that it will benefit 
not only the farmers 
but also the bankers, 
the insurance com- 
panies, and others who 
hold farm mortgages. 
As a matter of fact, 
when legislation for 
mortgage relief was 
under consideration by 





the president and his advisers, representa- 
tives of mortgage holders urged a pro- 
gram of this nature. They feel that it is 
to their advantage to exchange their 
mortgages for bonds backed by the gov- 
ernment even though the rate of interest is 
lower and they may be obliged to give up 
a part of the face value of their loans. 

At the present time, a good part of the 
farm mortgages are “frozen assets,” that 
is, they are uncollectable. Nor are the 
holders anxious to collect their debts by 
foreclosure. The farmers’ rebellion against 
the continuation of such practices has 
made them wary and willing to compro- 
mise. Furthermore, holders of farm mort- 
gages realize only too well that they have 
little to gain by demanding payment of the 
last farthing of their debts. Since they 
lent the money, the value of farm lands 
has declined to such an extent that they 
are no longer worth the amount of the 
mortgage. Whereas the original loan may 
have amounted to only 50 per cent of the 
value of the farm property, even that sum 
cannot be collected today through sales 
because of this decline in value. Thus, 
it is to the interest of the creditor, as well 
as to that of the farmer, to support a plan 
which will thaw out these loans. This is 
one striking example of the absolute inter- 
dependence of the agricultural and indus- 
trial sections of the population, for if in- 
surance companies, mortgage companies, 
banks, and other mortgage holders are 
placed in difficult straits as a result of 
“frozen” mortgages, there are few individ- 
uals in the country who would not suffer 
severely. 


Plans to be Extended 


Furthermore, many members of Con- 
gress who oppose the president’s plans 
for acreage reduction and for a sales tax 
on farm commodities support his mortgage 
relief program, hoping by such support to 
receive the backing of their colleagues 
from agricultural sections of the country 
when proposals for the relief of city prop- 
erty owners are introduced. And it is cer- 
tain that President Roosevelt, once his 
farm relief program is on its way to enact- 
ment, will advance similar plans to relieve 
those who owe money on city property. 
During the campaign, the president de- 
clared that it would be his policy to help 
the urban as well as the rural debtor. It 
is impossible, as yet, to say what Mr. 
Roosevelt proposes to do about city mort- 
gages. But he is expected to work out 
some plan whereby this type of indebted- 
ness may be refinanced at a lower rate of 
interest and perhaps with a scaling down 
of the principal. Supposedly this refinanc- 
ing would be accomplished through a gov- 
ernment agency such as the Home Loan 
Discount Banks which were established 
during the Hoover administration. 
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ERE is the record of Congress for 
the week ending April 4. Re- 
ceived President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage asking legislation to regulate 
sale of new securities and flota- 
tion of foreign issues with full 
publicity and penalties for mis- 
representation. Received president’s mes- 
sage proposing $2,000,000,000 farm loan 
refinancing program. 
SENATE. Passed 2-year reforestation job- 
less employment bill. Passed $500,000,000 
direct relief bill. Passed Copeland Bill 
liberalizing medicinal liquor prescriptions. 
Debated bill for compulsory 5-day week 
and 6-hour day. Banking Committee took 
up question of strengthening penal statutes 
relating to banking, and widened scope of 
banking inquiry. 
House. Passed administration reforesta- 
tion bill and Celler-Copeland medicinal liq- 
uor bill and sent both to the president. 
Passed Sumners bill with war-time penal- 
ties for publication of secret government 
documents, to protect State Department 
correspondence. Debated 5-day week bill. 
Foreign Affairs Committee approved Mc- 
Reynolds Joint Resolution giving president 
blanket powers to declare arms export em- 
bargoes. 


Economy 


On the first day of April, President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order reduc- 
ing war pensions by approximately $450,- 
000,000. This order goes into operation 
July 1. It affects almost all the 1,400,- 
000 pensioners on the government payroll. 
In fact, it is by far the largest single item 
on President Roosevelt’s sweeping economy 
program. (See page 4.) 

The hardest hit veterans are those who 
have been drawing compensation for in- 
juries or illnesses which were not sustained 
until after the close of the World War. 
Most of these payments will be completely 
abolished. A few of the more serious 
cases in this category, however, will con- 
tinue to be provided for by the govern- 
ment. Those veterans who were perma- 
nently disabled while actually in service 
will receive the smallest cuts. The maxi- 
mum they have been receiving is $275, 
which amount will be reduced to $250, In 
many cases pensions will be denied to those 
who have an outside income sufficient for 
a living. 


More Economy 


Starting April 1, all government wages 
were slashed 15 per cent. This was an- 
other step in President Roosevelt’s econ- 
omy program. After being in office just 
one month it is estimated that the presi- 
dent has made definite arrangements to re- 
duce the government’s expenses by $900,- 
000,000. 


Private Bankers Next 


The Senate Banking Committee, which 
has made a number of startling revelations 
pertaining to corrupt banking practices, 
intends soon to inquire into the capital 
structure of J. P. Morgan and Company of 
New York, the nation’s largest private 
banking concern. An important function 
of the Morgan Company and similar insti- 
tutions has been to float huge foreign bond 
issues in this country. Great sums of 
money have been lost by American invest- 
ors through these transactions. So mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee believe a 
thorough investigation of the Morgan bank- 
ing operations over a period of the last 
severals years, is necessary to find out 
whether or not such institutions should be 


‘placed under close governmental supervi- 


sion. Senate approval must be obtained 
before the committee can investigate a 
private organization, but it seemed assured 
that this permission would be granted at 
once. 


Looks More Serious 


Sir Esmond Ovey, British ambassader to 
Russia, returned to England last week at 
the request of his government. He was 
asked to give a personal account of all 
matters relating to the arrest of six Eng- 
lishmen, employed in Moscow, who have 
been charged by the Soviet government 
with having deliberately and maliciously 
damaged construction material which was 
to be used in building a huge dam. Mem- 
bers of the British government are greatly 
aroused over this action, mainly because 
they have been unable to obtain any definite 
information from the Soviet government. 
Unless this matter can be settled to Eng- 
land’s satisfaction, she will not resume ne- 
gotiations for a new trade treaty with Rus- 
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sia to take the place of the one now in 
effect, which expires April 16. Further- 
more, a resolution is being rushed through 
the British parliament giving the govern- 
ment authority to declare an economic boy- 
cott against Russia in case the arrested 
Englishmen receive death penalties. 


Senator Norris Again 


Senator Norris of Nebraska, author of 
the Lame Duck amendment to the Consti- 
tution, is now attempting to make another 
change in the Constitution. He has intro- 
duced a bill providing for a change in the 
method of counting presidential votes. 
Under the present law, when a presidential 
candidate receives a majority of popular 
votes from a certain state he is entitled to 
all the electoral votes of that state. For 
example, 1,938,000 ballots were cast for 
Mr. Hoover in New York State at the No- 
vember election, but as Mr. Roosevelt re- 
ceived a majority of votes he was given 
all of the state’s 45 electoral votes. Ac- 
cording to Senator Norris’ notion, how- 
ever, each candidate should be allotted 
electoral votes in proportion to the num- 
ber of popular votes he receives. 


Putting Men to Work 


President Roosevelt’s plan designed to 
give employment to 250,000 men was ap- 
proved by Congress and signed by the pres- 
ident last week. Preparations have already 
been begun to put the act into effect. The 
unemployed workers are being mobilized 
in the larger industrial centers to be sent 
into national and state forests to plant new 
trees, to repair trails and roads, and to pre- 
vent soil erosion. Food and lodgings will be 
provided for the men. They will also be 
paid monthly wages, the amount of which 
President Roosevelt is to decide. The re- 
mainder of President Roosevelt’s program 
for putting the millions of unemployed 
back to work is expected to be announced 
by him before this session of Congress ad- 
journs. 


White House Pool 


A group of eastern newspaper concerns 
have joined efforts and have raised $15,- 
000 for the purpose of building a White 
House swimming pool for President Roose- 
velt. Mr. Roosevelt is extremely fond of 
swimming and as he is confined to his 
labors so many hours a day, the contrib- 
utors to this fund think that a pool -will 
afford him much-needed opportunities for 
recreation and exercise. 


Will It Be Passed? 


On March 28 the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs approved a resolution by a 
vote of 15 to 6, giving President Roose- 
velt the authority to prohibit the ship- 
ment of arms to foreign countries when he 
considers such action necessary for the 
maintenance of peace. Though this is one 
of the most sweeping resolutions ever pre- 
sented to Congress, it is expected to be 
passed by the House. Its success in the 
Senate is more doubtful but not hopeless. 
If President Roosevelt should be invested 
with the power to impose arms embargces, 
the United States would be placed in a 
position to codperate with the League of 
Nations in case the League decides to adopt 
this method of dealing with aggressor na- 
tions. 


Chinese Are Worried 


The inhabitants of Tientsin and other 
northern Chinese cities, are greatly alarmed 
over the possibility that Japanese troops 
will soon advance into that region. It is 
reported that Nipponese soldiers already 
occupy the city of Shihmenchai, which lies 
ten miles south of the Great Wall in North 
China. And the Japanese say that if the 
Chinese continue the fighting in the terri- 
tory which has already been taken from 
them, it will be necessary to drive further 
into China until all resistance is crushed. 


Shorter Hours 


A bill providing for a five-day thirty- 
hour week in industry, was approved by a 
large majority of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on March 30. It was sponsored 
by Hugo Black of Alabama, who believes 
that the passage of this measure by Con- 
gress would distribute work to 6,000,000 


persons now unemployed. Instead of spe- 
cifically stating that labor shall not work 
more than thirty hours per week, the bill 
forbids interstate commerce in products 
manufactured by domestic labor working 
longer hours. By using the government’s 
interstate commerce authority instead of 
directly infringing on individual and state 
rights, Senator Black contends that his bill 
protects itself against being declared un- 
constitutional. It is considered an emer- 
gency measure and a time limit of two 
years has been incorporated into the bill. 
Senate leaders say that the measure will be 
considered by that body in a short time. 


A Great Feat 


Four Englishmen have accomplished a 
hitherto impossible feat. They have 
soared in airplanes over Mount Everest, 
the world’s loftiest peak, which reaches 
more than 29,000 feet into the heavens of 
India. This is the first time that man has 
looked down upon this huge summit, and 
as moving pictures were taken on the ep- 
ochal flight, the world will soon be able to 
see this magnificent sight. 


First State 


Michigan has voted against national pro- 
hibition. On April 3 the voters of that 
state elected a majority of “wet” delegates 
to a state convention to be held today for 
the purpose of ratifying the congressional 
bill for repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Michigan’s action makes it the 
first state to vote in favor of eliminating 
this amendment from the constitution. 


Reaching Out 


The Pan-American Airways, which is the 
only company operating commercial planes 
throughout North and South America, 
has acquired 45 per cent of the stock 
of the China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion. As the Chinese government owns 
the remaining shares of this corporation, a 
partnership has been established between 
the American company and the govern- 
ment of China. This move is expected to 
give America a commanding position on 
the key airways of the world and may be 
of aid in backing this country’s bid for a 
greater share of Far Eastern trade and 
commerce. Moreover, plans are already 
under way to join the American system 
with the Chinese airways by way of 
Alaska, Bering Strait and Siberia. 


Another Dictatorship 


Uruguay has taken her place among 
the nations of the world which have es- 
tablished dictatorships. President Gabriel 
Terra has completely abolished constitu- 
tional government, has outlawed nearly all 
popularly elected officers and has replaced 
them with federal interventors appointed 
by himself. Moreover, he has placed a 
strict censorship on dispatches leaving 
Uruguay, so it is impossible to learn 
whether or not he has the support of the 
majority of his countrymen. The presi- 
dent believes his strong action is necessary 
to place Uruguay’s extremely low economic 
position on a higher level. 


Reign of Terror 


The Nazis are continuing the reign of 
terror against Jews, communists, socialists, 
pacifists. Members of these classes have 
been put in fear of their lives. Their 
homes have been invaded by hoodlums and 
fanatics, many of them wearing the Nazi 
uniform. Jewish judges have been dis- 
missed from office. Attorneys have been 
denied the right to practice in the courts. 
Jewish physicians have been dismissed 
from hospital staffs. Jewish teachers have 
lost their positions. Stores owned by Jews 
have been boycotted. Communists have 
been herded by the thousand into camps, 
where they are treated as prisoners of war. 
Newspapers are not allowed to criticize the 
acts of oppression. 

The violation of physical safety and of 
property right is not the work of irrespon- 
sible hooligans alone. It is sanctioned by 
the government. The boycott of Jewish 
firms on the first of April was endorsed by 
the government itself. Furthermore, it has 


been officially declared that unless foreign 
protests are discontinued persecutions will 
be resumed more intensively and will be 
continued “until German Jewry is de- 
stroyed.” 


It is very hard to tell how effective for- 
eign protests have been. There was some 
evidence that German leaders were alarmed 
over the possibility that the products of 
their country might be boycotted as a re- 
sult of German violence and excess. There 
followed, however, the attempt to coerce 
the opinion of the world by threats of 
renewed violence against the oppressed 
classes unless foreigners held their tongues, 
Whether this is an empty threat designed 
to save the faces of the Nazi leaders, or 
whether, on the other hand, it is backed by 
fanatical determination, it is difficult to say. 


Germany’s Economic Outlook 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board, an economic research organization 
of New York, has made a study of the 
economic situation in Germany today. It 
finds that in spite of political disturbances, 
the economic position of Germany has im- 
proved since August, 1932. The decline in 
business activity has stopped; production 
and trade have either begun to increase 
or at least are moving at an even level 
after years of decline; and the financial 
crisis has been overcome. In 1932 Ger- 
many had a sufficient amount of export 
trade over the quantity of her imports to 
pay interest and all necessary charges on 
her short-term and long-term foreign debt 
and to reduce her short-term indebtedness 
by approximately $180,000,000. Without 
the burden of reparation payments, there- 
fore, Germany may be regarded as a sol- 
vent and going concern, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. It 
believes that a total foreign debt of con- 
siderably less than $4,000,000,000 cannot 
be regarded as excessive for a country with 
the size and the economic strength of 
Germany. 


New Ambassador 


Claude G. Bowers has been appointed 
ambassador to Spain. He is best known 
in this country as a journalist. In 1923 
he became an editorial writer on the New 
York World, and remained in that position 
until the paper was sold in 1931. He has 
written several books, all of them dealing 
with political subjects. In addition to his 
writing on political affairs he has taken an 
active part in Democratic politics. Mr. 
Bowers is a brilliant speaker, and his ap- 
pointment is receiving much favorable 
comment in political circles. 


Coal-Made Oil 


The British government is elated over 
the success of a new experiment which has 
been worked out by English chemists. 
These chemists have discovered how to 
make a high grade of oil from coal. A 
British destroyer used this coal-made oil 
on a recent cruise and reported that it gave 
excellent results. Since England is abun- 
dantly supplied with coal and since she 
depends almost entirely upon outsiders 
for petroleum, it is obvious that if the re- 
cent discovery lives up to its promise it 
will greatly benefit her. 


Disease Carriers 


The spread of yellow fever from country 
to country by mosquito “stowaways” on in- 
ternational airplanes was described to the 
Pan-American Medical Congress at Dallas 
Texas, by Dr. T. H. D. Griffiths of the 
United States Public Health Service. It 
has long been known that mosquitoes can 
carry the germs of yellow fever, but 
heretofore the pests have been dealt with 
in the tropical countries where the fever 
occurs. It is only a recent discovery that 
they can fly aboard airplanes at tropical 
airports and bring their germs with them 
to northern countries. 


Women in Industry 


It is just sixty years since Christopher 
Latham Sholes, a printer and journalist, 
began the manufacture of his “writing 
machine,” the forerunner of the type- 
writer. A factory-trained girl accom- 
panied each machine to its new office. 
which was the real debut of American 
women into business careers. 


Direct Relief 


On March 30 the Senate passed a bill 
providing $500,000,000 for direct relief to 
the states. The authors of this measure 
were Senators Wagner of New York, 
Costigan of Colorado, and La Follette of 
Wisconsin. Its passage was requested by 
President Roosevelt. The bill was ex- 
pected to be approved by the House at 
once. If approved, this will be the first 
time that federal funds have been given 
to the states for direct relief. 
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As the Editor Sees It 


HREE distinct interests were involved 

in the controversy over the cutting 
down of benefits to veterans. First, there 
was the interest of the veterans them- 
selves. The former soldiers demanded 
generous provision for those of their num- 
ber who were sick or injured, whether or 
not the sickness or injury was an incident 
of service. These demands were not es- 
sentially unreasonable. One might fairly 
say, “My services were demanded by the 
country in a time of danger. My life and 
comfort and the happiness of my family 
were jeopardized. I was obliged to offer 
everything for the country. Now I ask 
that the country look out for me as long 
as I live. My neighbor, who did not go 
to the war, but who had a surplus of 
money, bought bonds. He allowed the 
country to use his money—certainly far 
less a sacrifice than was imposed upon me 
—and he is being compensated for that by 
the payment of interest. The government 
should do as much for me.” In support of 
their claims the veterans have a powerful 
lobby which represents several million 
voters. Consequently it took some cour- 
age to oppose their demands. 

Another interest was that of the tax- 
payers. Men who have large incomes are 
obliged to contribute heavily to the gov- 
ernment. The greater the government’s 
expenditures the more these people will be 
taxed. They do not want to pay any 
more taxes than they are obliged to pay. 
They want the payments to the veterans 
cut down in order that taxes may be less- 
ened. These people, too, are represented 
powerfully at Washington. There are not 
so many of them as there are of the vet- 
erans, but they are more influential. It 
takes great courage to oppose the wishes of 
the holders of large incomes. 

There is a third interest—the interest of 
the nation as a whole. Governmental ex- 
penditures are very high. The income is 
falling off. The budget has not been bal- 
anced. Rightly or wrongly, this state of 
things has created alarm. The govern- 
ment’s credit has been hurt. There was 
a possibility that the government might 
have trouble borrowing money unless ex- 
penses were cut down. It needed to bor- 
row the money if it was to engage in en- 
terprises designed to put large numbers of 


people to work. The expenses of the gov- 
ernment might conceivably have been cut 
in two directions. Benefits might have 
been denied to former soldiers, or the pay- 
ment of interest might have been stopped 
on money which the government had bor- 
rowed for the carrying on of the war. Ab- 
stract justice might well have been better 
served by the stopping of interest pay- 
ments, thus placing the burdens upon 
bondholders who had lent money rather 
than upon soldiers who had offered lives. 
But such is the state of public opinion 
that the stoppage of interest payments 
would have hurt the public credit and 
would have prevented future borrowing. 
The stoppage of veterans’ benefits causes 
suffering and anxiety to hundreds of 
thousands of individuals, but it does not 
hurt the public credit. 

President Roosevelt came to the con- 
clusion, apparently, that, all things con- 
sidered, the interests of all the people 
would be best served by instituting a pro- 
gram of economy at the expense of the 
veterans. Like the other features of this 
economy program (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER for March 29), the curtailment 
of veterans’ benefits is probably justified 
by the financial necessities of the govern- 
ment. The ultimate justification of the 
policy will depend upon how the money 
saved in this way is used. The govern- 
ment’s credit and its borrowing power are 
unquestionably greater as a result of the 
economies. If advantage is taken of the 
better credit by increased borrowing, and 
if the money obtained by borrowing is 
used to hire unemployed men and put 
them to work, the tragic sacrifices of gov- 
ernment employees discharged and of tu- 
berculosis-ridden veterans deprived of 
benefits—these and other sacrifices inci- 
dent to governmental economies will not 
have been made in vain. 


Cro 


S SOON as Congress had enacted leg- 

islation legalizing beer, a question 
arose in every state as to the conditions 
under which the sale of the beverage 
might be made. Should saloons be re- 
stored? Should beer be sold in drug stores, 
or grocery stores, or restaurants, and what 
kind of regulations should be maintained? 
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This latter question pertained not 
only to rules as to places of sale 
and hours the places might be 
open, but also to the govern- 
mental machinery whereby regu- 
lations of all kinds might be en- 
forced. 

A controversy of considerable 
significance has been raised over 
this issue in New York. Gover- 
nor Lehman is insisting that 
there be established a state liquor 
control board, which shall be, so 
far as possible, free from political 
interference. He is demanding 
that local county boards be made 
subordinate to this central au- 
thority and that the officers hav- 
ing to do with the regulation of 
the liquor traffic be placed under 
the civil service. He is trying to 
create a situation under which 
the liquor industry shall be di- 














vorced from politics. 

The chief significance of this 
controversy lies in the fact that 
Governor Lehman’s program is 
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being bitterly attacked. It ap- 
pears at this time that it may be defeated. 
The opposition springs in part, no doubt, 
from an honest difference of opinion as to 
the best means of regulation. But in part 
it comes from the old corrupt forces, 
which, in the days before prohibition, 
maintained an alliance between the liquor 
interests and politicians. This element 
wants the liquor control to be in politics 
rather than out of it. 

The fight that has been made against 
the nonpolitical control advocated by Gov- 
ernor Lehman indicates that the liquor in- 
terests and the politicians who used to 
fatten on a corrupt alliance with these in- 
terests, have learned nothing by the pro- 
hibition experience. They think they see 
the end of prohibition and in a spirit of 
arrogant victory they are planning to bring 
back the old days, the old graft, the old 
lawlessness. For let it not be forgotten 
that the liquor industry had much to an- 
swer for in the days before prohibition. 
The breweries and brewery-owned saloons 
were vicious influences in politics. The 
entire liquor traffic fought to the bitter 
end against every kind of regulation. It 
fought as hard against regulation as its 
representatives have since fought against 
ptohibition. Anyone who thinks that the 
repeal of prohibition will take the liquor 
question out of politics is a poor student 
of American history. 

Many people who believe .sincerely that 
prohibition is a mistake and who have been 
hoping for prohibition repeal are alarmed 
at the turn of affairs in New York and 
certain other states. They are afraid that 
the liquor traffic and its allied politicians 
have shown their hands too soon. During 
recent years many have grown weary of 
bootlegging, of speakeasies and other evils 
incident to prohibition. They have forgot- 
ten the abuses which existed in the old 
days. The brewers and their political 
friends are doing all that they can to re- 
mind people of those vicious liquor in- 
fluences and stupidities which were re- 
sponsible for the success of the prohibi- 
tion movement. 


a) 


ANY Americans during recent years 

have lost money by buying worthless 
stock in corporations. Some of the stock 
or bonds which turned out to be worth- 
less were foreign and some were domestic. 
These shares were in the main sold by 
banks and other investment houses. The 
bankers or investment brokers took over 
large numbers of shares and sold them on 
commission to the investing public. They 
advertised the stock or the bonds highly 
and gave the impression that these securi- 
ties were sound. In many cases they 
turned out not to be sound and the pur- 
chasers lost their money. 

President Roosevelt proposes now that 
the selling of stock and bonds shall be 
carefully regulated. At his direction a bill 
has been introduced in Congress provid- 
ing, among other things, that before any 
securities are offered for sale to the public 
a full description of them and of the cor- 
porations which issue them must be sub- 


mitted to the Federal Trade Commission. 
This information must tell all about the 
companies, their officers, the property 
which the companies possess—in other 
words, information upon which buyers 
might form a fair conclusion as to the 
value of the stock or-bonds. 

The enactment of a law of this kind 
will not, of course, prevent people from 
losing money on the stock market. A 
company which is sound may fail to make 
money and its shares may become almost 
worthless. This is likely to happen in a 
time of depression like the present. But 
if this law is passed, investors will have 
a greater assurance that stock or bonds of 
companies which never have been sound 
will not be foisted upon them. 

a) 


R. FREDERICK B. HOFFMAN, a 

statistician who is well known for his 
preparation and analyses of crime figures, 
finds upon examination of crime reports 
from 180 cities in the United States that 
there were 10.8 homicides per 100,000 of 
population in 1932. The figure is about 
the same as that of 1931. Memphis leads 
American cities with 54.2 homicides per 
100,000 population during the year. In 
most cases the Memphis victims were Ne- 
groes. Among the best records in this 
country is that of Boston, where the num- 
ber of homicides was but 2.5 per 100,000, 
as compared with 3.6 in 1931. 

The significance of these figures becomes 
more apparent when we compare them 
with the records which prevail in other 
countries. The 1932 statistics for foreign 
countries are not yet available, but in 
1931, the homicide rate in England and 
Wales was but one homicide for each 
200,000 of population. In proportion to 
population, therefore, there were 100 times 
as many killings in Memphis as in Eng- 
land and Wales, and five times as many 
in Boston. The rate for the United 
States as a whole is twenty times as great 
as that of England and Wales. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? 
There is not much use quoting figures of 
this kind if an effort is not to be made to 
find a remedy. We all know that crime in 
America is a national disgrace, but what 
can be done? For one thing, we might 
stop the manufacture and sale of pistols. 
In 1931 there were in England and Wales 
but six instances of killings by the use of 
firearms. Seven and nine-tenths per cent 
of the homicides were inflicted in that 
way. In the United States two-thirds of 
all the homicides were inflicted by fire- 
arms, and nearly all of these were by 
pistols. The pistol has practically no 
other use. It is an instrument designed 
for human killing, and yet one who wishes 
to buy a pistol can obtain it without dif- 
ficulty. A gangster who wishes to use a 
machine gun, has no trouble securing it. 
The manufacture of machine guns should 
be absolutely prohibited except as they are 
manufactured by and for the army. There 
are many things we might do to check 
crime in this country. A closer supervi- 
sion of the manufacture and sale of fire- 


. arms is one of them.—W. E. M. 
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We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 





Recent Books 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A selected and annotated list of books on in- 
ternational relations, 1919-1932. By William 
L. Langer and Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
New York: Council on Foreign Relations. $5. 


This is an invaluable piece of work. It 
should be on the shelves of every high 
school and college library in the country. 
It opens the door to a thorough and com- 
plete study of every phase of international 
relations. It contains over 500 pages of 
carefully selected references to books deal- 
ing with the various nations and their 
problems and with international questions. 
There are detailed lists of recent books 
on international subjects of a general na- 
ture, on geographical factors, economic 
factors, international law, international or- 
ganization, war, peace, security and dis- 
armament. There is a section on the 
World War, the diplomatic history of it, 
the history of the war itself, economic and 
financial aspects in peace negotiations. 
There is another section on general post- 
war conditions; while Parts 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 take up in detail books having to do 
with the different continents or nations of 
the world. All the important books of re- 
cent years find places in these lists. They 
are not confined to the English language. 


This is more than a series of book lists 
on the different phases of international re- 
lations. There is a short comment on 
each book giving a concise description of 
its character. The first book named, for 
example, under the head “General Treat- 
ises” is Sir Norman Angell’s “The Public 
Mind.” The address, the publisher, the 
date and the number of pages are given, 
and there follows this comment: “A well- 
known publicist discusses public opinion, 
its formation and behavior, and possible 
methods of control.” The next entry in 
the alphabetical list is Harry Elmer 
Barnes’ “World Politics and Modern Civil- 
ization,” concerning which there is this 
comment: “An analysis of fundamental 
characteristics of modern society, includ- 
ing nationalism, militarism and liberalism, 
and their reaction on international rela- 
tions.” And so it goes through the 500 
pages. One who has access to this volume 
will have at his command a carefully 
edited introduction to the study of any 
international problems in which he may be 
interested. We recommend the book most 
heartily to all of our readers. It should 
do much to promote a better understand- 
ing of international problems. 


DISCOVERY. By John Drinkwater. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin. $3.75. 


THIS TROUBLED WORLD. By John 
Drinkwater. New York: Columbia University 
Press. $1.50. 

John Drinkwater, English playwright 
and poet, has published the second volume 
of his autobiography under the title “Dis- 
covery.” The record begins with his serv- 
ice as clerk in a London insurance office, 
and it is carried to about the time of the 
beginning of the World War, when after 
twelve years with the insurance company 
he was writing poetry and producing plays. 
It was several years later that he became 
so well known in America by the writing 
and producing on the stage of “Abraham 
Lincoln,” the first of the biographical 
plays which have constituted his outstand- 
ing achievements. In “Discovery” he de- 
scribes the influences which played a large 
part in the development of his personality 
and his career, and he throws in interesting 
sketches of his friends. He did not at- 
tend university, and he regrets this lack 
of university experience. “Although edu- 
cation in the university of the world may 
have its points,” he says, “a good deal of 
nonsense is talked about it. I can assure 
anyone who believes in the rough school 
of experience that, during the years of my 
schooling in provincial lodgings, I got pre- 
cious little out of it. For that matter, it 
was not particularly rough, though it was 
impecunious, nor was it, in any notable 
sense, experience. At the age of twenty 
I was a dismally ignorant young man, ig- 
norant of literature and public affairs and 
life. I had really learnt nothing of con- 
sequence since I left school. It was not 
until I was in my twenties that I began 
to wake up, and then had, unaided, to ac- 
quire a rudimentary education for myself.” 

“This Troubled World” is an essay of 
about 100 pages in which Mr. Drinkwater 
does what he calls “a little stock-taking 
about life.” Fifty, he says, is a suitable 
age to do this. “If a man by then has not 
fairly well-defined ideas about what it 
means to him,” he continues, “or if he 
has not had sufficient experience by which 
to test his ideas, he is never likely to do 
so. On the other hand, if he is lucky, 
the edge will not yet have worn off his 
capacity either for thinking or feeling, and 
he can hope for a time to come during 
which ideas and experience may be ex- 
panded and fortified. I am fifty; and I 
propose to examine, in a discursive way, 
the meaning that life has for me as I look 
back on it, and the hopes that it inspires 
as I look forward.” 


He writes, then, of the machine age and 
its relation to literature and to civilization, 
of peace and the possibilities of maintain- 
ing it, of the prospects of building a new 
society and of the hopes which an indi- 
vidual may cherish “in the midst of this 
vast communal strife and activity.” This 
little book is thoughtful and stimulating; 
it is philosophical without being pedantic. 

- 

MISS DELICIA ALLEN. By Mary John- 
ston. Boston: Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Miss Mary 
Johnston, who 
became famous 
as a_ novelist 
more than 
thirty years ago 
with the publi- 
cation of those 
best-sellers of 
their day, 
“Prisoners of 
Hope” and “To 
Have and to 
Hold,” has 
written another 
novel, “Miss 
Delicia Allen.” 
It is a story of 
her native state 
of Virginia. 
The scene is 
laid in the 
Civil War and 
in the pre-Civil 
War period. It 
is a story of 
plantation life, 
of love and pol- 
itics and war. 





JOHN DRINKWATER 


LIBERALISM IN THE SOUTH. By 
Virginius Dabney. Chapel Hill, N. C. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $3.50. 

The extent to which liberal principles 
have won acceptance in the South has 
long been an interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. That section of the country, 
which has a peculiar background of its 
own, has won for itself in other parts of 
the country an unenviable reputation for 
illiberalism. Stories of racial and religious 
bigotry, lynchings and “chain-gang” out- 
rages have 
brought fre- 
quent criticism 
from Northern 
states. The 
South, doubt- 
less, approach- 
es many of 
these problems 
from a differ- 
ent point of 
view not un- 
derstood in 
other sections. 
This, however, 
does not alter 
the fact that an 
unsavory repu- 
tation does 
exist. 

Mr. Dabney, 
a newspaper 
man, traces the 
cause of liber- 
alism in the 
South from its 
earliest begin- 
nings. He 
makes no at- 





A considerable 





part of the 
story is told in the form of letters written 
by Confederate soldiers to those who had 
been left behind. The devastating char- 
acter of war is well pictured. The char- 
acters are well drawn. 

oO 

FATHER COUGHLIN OF THE SHRINE 
OF THE LITTLE FLOWER. By Ruth 
Mugglebee. Boston: L. C. Page and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

This is the story of the dynamic “radio 
priest,” whose sermons, broadcast every 
Sunday from Royal Oak, Michigan, are 
listened to by millions. Father Coughlin 
has made a nation-wide reputation for 
himself through the radio. He has won 
a tremendous following with his Radio 
League and has been enabled to begin con- 
struction on a huge shrine at Royal Oak 
by the numerous contributions which come 
to him from his listeners. 

Miss Mugglebee, in this book, gives the 
history of Father Coughlin’s life. She is 
apparently well acquainted with the “radio 
priest” and with his background. The 
book is of the hero worship type, too much 
so for the casual reader having only a mild 

interest in Father Coughlin, 
but probably well suited to his 











more ardent admirers. Opin- 
ion differs over the value of 
Father Coughlin’s work. His 
sermons are no longer of a 
purely religious nature. His 
energies in the main are 
devoted to attacks against so- 
cial and economic injustices. 
Startling revelations and ac- 
cusations against bankers, pol- 
iticians and business leaders 
are common in his radio talks. 
He is at present embroiled in 
a controversy with Detroit 
bankers whom he accused of 
wrong-doing. Recently a bomb 
exploded in the cellar of his 
home. Such a dynamic polit- 
ical career, many think, is not 
fitting for a “man of the 
cloth,” as Alfred E. Smith 
terms it in his foreword to 
Miss Mugglebee’s book. Father 
Coughlin, however, defies 
criticism, points to the ap- 
proval of his bishop and to 
the recent encyclical of the 
pope decrying social injustice. 








ILLUSTRATION FOR “MISS DELICIA ALLEN” 


In the “radio priest’s” opinion, 
he is merely carrying on this 
work. 


tempt to de- 
fend the South, 
although, naturally, he makes much of the 
instances in which liberalism has prevailed. 
The book is not the most penetrating an- 
alysis of Southern conditions, but it is 
nevertheless a valuable study since it 
points the way to more exhaustive inquiry. 
It will be of interest to those who have a 
knowledge of the South or who are making 
a special study of the region. It will prob- 
ably have little attraction for the average 
reader. 


From the Magazines 


WILL THE FARM BILL WORK? By 
B. H. Hibbard. The Nation, April 5, 
1933. “Should the bill pass and accom- 
plish its purpose of raising agricultural 
prices,’ Mr. Hibbard declares, “its very 
success would engender a difficulty not 
easily met. It will call into the farming 
field a new crop of farmers who will un- 
dertake to profit by the increased prices. 
While the enhanced prices hold, the gov- 
ernmental guidance will slacken or disap- 
pear, and a new surplus will appear as 
if by magic. It may be fairly easy to 
hold farm production down while prices 
are low. It would not be easy once they 
were brought up to the pre-war value ratio, 
since that would be a more attractive price 
now than it was then.” 


o 

IRAQ’S RISE TO NATIONHOOD. By 
William C. Bagley. Current History, 
April, 1933. Iraq, the kingdom created 
after the World War in the ancient land 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, has shown 
a progress and development under British 
tutelage during the past ten years that 
would seem to justify the great experi- 
ment of the mandate system. Since Bag- 
dad was sacked by the Mongols in 1258, 
the whole region of Mesopotamia was 
governed by aliens for seven ‘hundred 
years. But now, under British super- 
vision, a self-governing kingdom has been 
set up, and on British recommendation, 
granted full membership in the League of 
Nations as a free and independent sover- 
eign state. Although many of its desert 
people are nomads, its ancient river val- 
leys are very fertile, it has probably the 
richest oil deposits in the world and other 
unexplored mineral wealth that promise 
it a future of economic prosperity. “It 
is well within the range of possibility that 
the Iraqis, inspired by independence and 
responsible sovereignty, may ultimately 
make their country the center of a new 
Arab civilization.” 
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ROM the first president of the United 
States to the thirty-second, the task 
of naming the men and women who make 
up the vast throng of government work- 


ers has loomed large in 
Existence our national politics. This 
of Spoils problem assumes _particu- 

larly broad roportions 
System y peape 


when there is a change in 
the party in control of the 
governmental machinery as there has been 
with the accession of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. The handing out of jobs to 
“worthy” party workers has become one 
of the principal functions of the post- 
master-general and within the next few 
weeks thousands of Republican employees 
who have held office during the twelve- 
year rule of their party will be replaced 
by workers of the opposite political faith. 

It should not be supposed, however, that 
all, or even most, of those who have been 
on the federal government’s payroll dur- 
ing recent years will be ousted now that 
a new party has come into power. The 
gradual evolution of a merit system in our 
political machinery prevents the displace- 
ment of many thousands of workers who 
hold their positions not as a result of 
fidelity to a party but as a result of their 
ability as displayed in competitive exam- 
inations under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. At the present time, more than one- 
half of all those employed by the national 
government are protected by the civil 
service laws and consequently cannot be 
removed from office for purely political 
reasons, 

The policy of rewarding party workers 
for their services by giving them jobs 
with the government, although prevalent 
from the earliest days of the republic, 
flourished more generally from the time 
of Andrew Jackson to the third quarter 
of the last century when reforms were 
enacted. “To the victor belong the spoils” 
became a dominant feature of Jacksonian 
democracy. When the rough-and-ready 
Jackson took over the reins of govern- 
ment, employees were cast out on all sides. 
Many who had been in the federal service 
for years were immediately discharged and 
replaced by loyal Jackson Democrats. 

During the next several administrations 
the spoils system held sway in American 
politics, and it became generally accepted 
that an incoming president could in all 
fairness distribute jobs among his loyal 
supporters. As a general rule, the posi- 
tions were handed out by the president 
after consultation with senators and rep- 
resentatives of his party. The president 
made the appointments recommended by 
these members of Congress. In the cases 
where congressmen belonged to the op- 
posite party, the president followed the 
advice of the committeemen and party 
chieftains in the different states and cities. 
In this way, local politicians were able to 
hold in line members of their party by 
holding out to them the promise of jobs 
with the government. 


Following the Civil War, independent 
political leaders launched a campaign 
against the continuation of such practices. 

The Liberal Republicans in 


Campaign the campaign of 1872 
fue called for civil service re- 
an form and asked that federal 


appointments be made on 
the basis of merit rather 
than party service. Various independent 
organizations sprang up about the same 
time, each demanding civil service reform. 
Slowly, but none the less surely, public 
opinion was being educated to the neces- 
sity of a more satisfactory and efficient 
system. 
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The Movement for Civil Service Reform 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


This campaign of education was facili- 
tated by a number of events which took 
place in the seventies and early eighties. 
Americans who had made thorough studies 
of European systems of government re- 
ported greater efficiency among govern- 
ment workers in France, Great Britain 
and Germany than existed in the United 
States. In those countries, especially 
trained men and women filled the positions 
after passing competitive examinations. 
Their tenure of office was in no way de- 
pendent upon the vagaries of party politics. 
As a result, the governmental machinery 
ran more smoothly, and abuses so preva- 
lent in this country were unknown. 

In addition, the American people were 
gradually becoming aware of the unsavory 
practices of politicians in handing out jobs 
under the spoils system. A Senate inves- 
tigation disclosed that in the congressional 
elections of 1878 the Republican party 
collected nearly $100,000 from officehold- 
ers to help defray the expenses of the cam- 
paign. This practice of assessing those 
who owed their positions to party leaders 
was common in both parties before the in- 
auguration of civil service reform. In 
some instances, officeholders were as- 
sessed a flat 5 per cent of their annual sal- 
ary. Those who failed to make the re- 
quested contribution were in immediate 
danger of losing their position. The dis- 
closure of this abuse by the Senate investi- 
gation tended to rally public opinion to the 
cause of reform. 

About this same time, two other events 
of importance occurred which paved the 
way to the enactment of a civil service 
reform law. During the early months of 


the Garfield administration, a nest of fraud 
and corruption in the Post Office Depart- 
ment was uncovered. This led to a de- 
mand that greater discrimination be exer- 
cised in the naming of officials and em- 
ployees in that branch of the government. 
Finally, the climax came in 1881 with 
the assassination of President Garfield by 
a disgruntled officeseeker. This, perhaps 
more than any other incident, called pub- 
lic attention to the abuses and dissatis- 
faction inherent in the spoils system. 


The effect of all these factors was to 
make possible the enactment of a reform 
law in 1883. The Pendleton Act, passed 
by Congress and signed by 
the president that year, 
provided for the establish- 
ment of the merit system 
in the appointment of fed- 
eral employees. A_ Civil 
Service Commission, composed of three 
men appointed by the president and ap- 
proved by the Senate, was called for. The 
commission was to draw up rules govern- 
ing competitive examinations in certain 
branches of the government service, 
these positions to be filled by the appli- 
cants receiving the highest grades. By 
this first law, which has been termed “the 
Magna Charta of civil service reform,” 
about 14,000 federal offices, or one-tenth 
of the total, were placed under the civil 
service system. But this was only a be- 


Civil Service 
Act of 
1883 


ginning, for there remained 100,000 job 
holders who could be removed at the will 
of the president. 

From Chester A. Arthur to Herbert 
Hoover, the list of employees placed under 
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—From HARPER’S WEEKLY, 1872 


“CHILDREN CRY FOR IT” 
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“IF YOU CAN STAND IT I CAN” 


A cartoon describing the movement for civil service reform in Grant’s administration. 
The President is depicted offering the civil service broth to Shurz, Sumner, Trumbull, Fenton 


and others. 
F. S. Crofts.) 


(An illustration in “The United States Since 1865,” 


by Hacker and Kendrick. 
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civil service rulings has been enlarged. 
Grover Cleveland elaborated upon the 
original act by declaring that thenceforth 
additional posts would be filled by com- 
petitive examination. But this power of 
the president to expand the list of offices 
to come under the civil service, although 
having the ultimate benefit of bringing a 
larger and larger number of employees into 
the orbit of the merit system, has been at- 
tended by certain abuses. Many presi- 
dents, having been defeated at the polls by 
a member of the opposite party, have been 
able to retain jobs for many of their loyal 
supporters by declaring certain positions 
under the civil service. The advantages of 
this practice to the defeated party have 
been so great that it has jestingly been 
suggested that the original statement at- 
tributed to Jackson should be changed 
to “to the vanquished belong the spoils.” 


Obviously, the last half century has seen 
remarkable strides in the setting up of a 
more effective government machinery by 
the weeding out of favor- 
itism and the rewarding of 
sheer ability. But the ex- 
tent to which the problem 
has not been solved may 
be seen from a statement 
made by Democratic leaders shortly after 
the November landslide. At that time it 
was announced that some 200,000 worthy 
Democrats would take the place of Re- 
publicans in the government service after 
March 4. That number is probably an ex- 
aggeration of the actual positions still 
available under the spoils system as it 
exists today. But the fact remains that 
there will be a great many displacements 
within the coming weeks. President 
Roosevelt is still holding up all appoint- 
ments except the most important positions. 
He is using the patronage at his disposal 
as a whip to keep in line members of Con- 
gress who might otherwise be recalcitrant 
and feel inclined not to support his legis- 
lative program. 

Although temporarily overshadowed by 
the emergency legislation demanded by the 
president, the question of filling govern- 
ment positions is bound to come to the 
fore before very long. Political leaders 
are being harassed constantly by the hun- 
gry officeseekers who want their reward. 
Nor are the party chieftains unmindful of 
the impossibility of satisfying even a part 
of those desiring appointments. They are 
ever on the alert for possible positions to 
shower upon their supporters. For ex- 
ample, at the recent hearings on the farm 
bill by the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, a controversy arose over the filling 
of positions to be created by that act. In 
the original bill, it was provided that all 
officers and employees “necessary under 
the act are subject to the civil service 
laws,’ meaning that there would be no 
patronage jobs. The committee, however, 
amended this part of the bill by inserting 
the word “not” so as to give them more 
jobs to hand out. 

As yet, a completely satisfactory solu- 
tion of the question of government ap- 
pointments has not been found. Not only 
does the patronage problem still remain, 
but even under the civil service rulings 
there are certain abuses. In a number of 
instances, the law permits the naming of 
one of the three highest applicants—a con- 
dition which allows partisanship. In addi- 
tion, the possibility of advancement and 
compensation commensurate with ability 
does not exist in many branches, and con- 
sequently the workers follow their daily 
routine in a listless, unenthusiastic and in- 
efficient manner. 


Problems of 
Present 


Administration 
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Japan Plans 


Refuses to Concede that 
Islands Must Remain 
Under League 





Japan’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations has brought up the question as to 
the status of the former German South 
Pacific Islands and the Island of Yap, made 
temporary Japanese mandates after the 
World War under the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. 
The Marshall, Caroline, Palao and Mari- 
anne, or Ladrone Islands, merely tiny dots 
on the map, have great interest for the 
United States because they almost surround 
the American island of Guam and lie half- 
way between the Philippines and Hawaii. 
The Island of Yap, moreover, is of espe- 
cial importance as a cable station for the 
San Francisco-Honolulu-Midway _Island- 
Guam-Shanghai trans-Pacific cable. The 
direct shipping route between San Fran- 
cisco and the Philippines also lies between 
the Marianne Islands on the north and the 
Marshall, Caroline and Palao Islands on 
the south. In the four groups there are 
in all 623 islands, scattered over an im- 
mense area of the Pacific Ocean, for about 
1,200 miles north of the equator and for 
about 2,500 miles east and west. In all 
this great expanse there is a total land area 
of only about 819 square miles, with a 
native population of less than 100,000 
Kanakas and Chamorros and about 21,000 
Japanese. 


After the World War, in 1919, all these 
former German islands and the Island of 
Yap were allotted to Japanese supervision 
as a temporary mandate under the League 
of Nations. Because of the important 
cable lines from Yap to Shanghai and from 
Yap to the Dutch East Indies, the United 
States formally protested against inclusion 
of the Island of Yap in the mandate, and 
asked for its internationalization. This was 
not granted, and although by a Japanese- 
American agreement of December, 1921, 
the United States was guaranteed free and 
equal cable and wireless rights at Yap, the 
American government has never recognized 


to Retain Mandate Islands in Pacific 
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THE ISLANDS WHICH JAPAN HOLDS IN THE PACIFIC UNDER MANDATE FROM THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 








the validity of the Japanese Pacific man- 
date. 

Now, since the Japanese withdrawal 
from the League, the whole question has 
been reopened by the Japanese govern- 
ment’s public declaration of its determina- 
tion to hold the Pacific islands, not as a 
temporary mandate, but as a permanent 
possession as “spoils of war.” The Hitler 
government in Germany, on the other hand, 
has declared its intention of demanding 
back ownership of these former German 
possessions. The issue is still further com- 
plicated by persistent reports that Japan 
is establishing submarine and airplane bases 
on the islands, and by the Japanese govern- 
ment’s plan to hold naval war games and 
maneuvers in the island area this spring or 
summer. 

Fortification of the islands would be con- 
trary both to the 1922 Washington Naval 
Treaty, by which the United States under- 
took not to fortify its Pacific possessions, 
and to the League grant of mandate pow- 








Lehman Shows Ability 


as New York Governor 


Herbert H. Lehman, the man whom 
President Roosevelt called “that splendid 
right hand of mine” when he was lieuten- 
ant-governor of New York, succeeded 
Roosevelt as governor of the Empire State 
and has now become a leader in the fight 
for non-political beer 
control. 

A chance World 
War acquaintance in 
Washington when 
Lehman was a textile 
expert for the Navy 
Department under 
Roosevelt, as assistant 
secretary, led toa po- 
litical career of unu- 
sual success. After the 


e e . &v. 
war, in which Lehman PRO i Ny 
. . . a “4 a 
won a Distinguished LEHMAN 


Service medal as a 

captain of ordnance, his wide experience in 
textile manufacturing and banking, and his 
gifts as a conciliator in labor disputes were 
put at the service of the state when he be- 
came a member of the Governor’s Media- 
tion Committee for Garment Workers in 
New York from 1924 to 1927. With this 
introduction to politics, he became chair- 
man of the City Finance Budget and the 
Revenue Committee appointed by the 
mayor of New York, and in 1926 managed 
the governorship campaign of Alfred E. 
Smith with such success that he was 
named chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee. 


A tactful, unostentatious and quiet per- 





sonality, Governor Lehman has proved a 
popular executive both in business and in 
public life. Although never aggressive, he 
has been firm in support of policies he 
believes in the best interest of the state. 
Throughout his career, since at the age of 
21 he organized a boys’ club at the Henry 
Street Settlement, he has taken an active 
interest in civic welfare and philanthropic 
enterprises, and is a director of the Social 
Welfare Council of New York and the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society of 
the Child Welfare Committee of America. 
He has directed relief drives for Russia, 
Poland and Palestine as well as for this 
country, and has consistently advocated 
shortened working hours in_ industry, 
prison reform and child welfare. Born in 
New York City March 28, 1878, he was 
educated at Williams College and entered 
his father’s private banking firm of Leh- 
man Brothers. 





WILLIAM G. McADOO 





The tall, thin figure and narrow, aqui- 
line face of William Gibbs McAdoo, so fa- 
miliar to the public during the Wilson ad- 
ministration, returned once more to the 
capital when he came back to public office 
as a newly elected senator from California. 
With the added aura of having swung the 
nomination to Roosevelt at Chicago last 
summer, the son-in-law of the war presi- 
dent has taken his place in the new Demo- 
cratic Congress and has now become one 
of the “flying senators,” taking his private 
plane on frequent quick trips out of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. McAdoo was trained as a lawyer in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. He did not enter 
politics until 1912, but he began high up. 
as vice-chairman of the Democratic Na- 


ers to Japan. Yet travelers have repeat- 
edly reported such Japanese activities as 
the deepening of harbors, the building of 
concrete warehouse foundations suitable 
for gun emplacements, and the construction 
of military roads, especially on Saipan Is- 
land in the Carolines—only 132 miles from 
Guam—on Malakal Island in the Palao 
group—1,000 miles from Mindanao in the 
Philippines—and on Rongelab Island in 
the Carolines, used as a coaling station in 
1914 by the German Admiral Von Spee 
after his departure from Tsing Tao. Re- 
quests by the United States for permission 
to send American naval vessels for a cour- 
tesy call to the islands have been refused 
by Japan. There is, however, no official 
confirmation of the reported Japanese mili- 
tary construction, and Japanese delegates 
at Geneva have explained that “improve- 
ments” of the island harbors are being 
made merely to facilitate commercial ship- 
ping and the export of sugar and copra. 

The Japanese Pacific mandate is part of 
the great mandate system inaugurated in 
1919 in the first confidence of world peace, 
as a symbol of a new world order of pro- 
gressive codperation that was to take the 
place of the old imperialism. The theory 
of the mandate system was that the great 
powers of the world would undertake to 
protect and direct the more backward 
areas as a “sacred trust of civilization,” 
giving them full self-government as they 
became capable of it, 








tional Committee during the successful 
Wilson campaign against Charles Evans 
Hughes. He became 
secretary of the 
treasury in Wilson’s 
first cabinet, and ex- 
officio chairman of 
the Federal Reserve 
Board and Federal 
Farm Loan _ Board. 
In May, 1914, he 
married Miss Elea- 
nor Randolph Wilson 
at the White House, 
continuing in her fa- 
ther’s cabinet and be- 
coming director gen- 
eral of railroads after the declaration of 
war in 1917. After the armistice he re- 
signed from his federal posts and retired 
to California. His political prominence 
continued, however, reaching its zenith 
when the 1924 New York Democratic Na- 
tional Convention was deadlocked for a 
hundred ballots in a fight between Mc- 
Adoo and Alfred E. Smith for the presi- 
dential nomination which finally went to 
John W. Davis. 

McAdoo is a native of Marietta, Geor- 
gia, where he was born October 31, 1863, 
but was educated at the University of 
Tennessee and has degrees from the Uni- 
versities of North Carolina and California. 
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THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















“Minimum Wage Sought for Men.” It is 
the general impression that this ideal has been 
pretty well attained. —New York Times 


If there is any luck in odd numbers, it is 
comforting to reflect that 1933 has four of 
them.—Charleston (S. C.) Eventnc Post 


Without knowledge there can be no sure 
progress. —Charles Sumner 


Its constant whittling at Manchuria has 
justified the characterization of Nippon as a 
nation of chiselers—Philadelphia INQUIRER 


A German author says American women 
are so beautiful they can wear any old thing. 
But imagine a husband trying to put that 
over. —Louisville CourtER-JOURNAL 





The kickers in Congress are beginning to 
growl that in the new deal clubs are trumps. 
—Philadelphia INQUIRER 


Another thing. We’re strong now for opti- 
mism, and it is our idea that “blues” songs 
have no place in a country that is just get- 
ting out of the red after having been bled 
white. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Famishing Democrats wonder if the patron- 
age pie is to be another White House econ- 
omy dish. —Washington Post 


It has just about gotten so in this country 
that even after a deserving Democrat finally 
gets an office they reduce his salary. 

—Dallas News 


Troubles are usually the brooms and shov- 
els that smooth the road to a good man’s 
fortune, of which he little dreams—Basil 


A modern stabilized steamship is somewhat 
like the rest of us. It has lost its roll. 
—Miami Heratp 


“To cheat a friend,’ said Hi Ho, the sage 
of Chinatown, “is dangerous, since the bene- 
fit may not compensate for the danger of 
adding another to your enemies.” 

—Washington Star 


The element of gambling enters into even 
the soberest and most orthodox of financial 
calculations. —Stuart Chase 


To conduct great matters and never commit 
a fault is above the force of human nature. 
—Plutarch 


Among the farmers who need relief the 
most are those who made the mistake a few 
years ago of moving to town. 

—Roanoke TIMEs 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Angell (ain’jel), 
Kanaka (ka-nak’a, or ka-nah’ka), Mindanao 
(min’dah-nah’o), Tsing Tao (tsing-tou—ou 
as in mouth), Tanganyika (tahn-ja-nyee’ka), 
Iraq (ee’rahk). 
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World Economic Conference Will 
Meet in London at an Early Date 





(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


there is some agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain—the two 
countries which have the most to do with 
world economic policies—it would be far 
better if the London meeting did not take 
place at all. 


Origin of Conference 


In fact, it is Great Britain which is 
largely responsible for the holding of the 
conference. More particularly it is Ram- 
say MacDonald who is engineering it and 
who will be its chairman. Specifically, the 
meeting comes as the outgrowth of the 
Lausanne Conference on German repara- 
tions, held in July of last year. At the 
end of that meeting the delegates moved 
to invite the League of Nations to convoke 
a World Conference “to decide upon the 
measures to solve the other economic and 
financial difficulties which are responsible 
for, and may prolong, the present world 
crisis.” This, officially, is the origin of the 
conference, but the moving spirit behind it 
is Ramsay MacDonald. 

A preparatory commission of experts has 
completed the sorting out of problems 
which in their opinion should be dealt with 
by the conference. This board has drawn 
up a program, or agenda, for the confer- 
ence which it has prefaced with a state- 
ment revealing the seriousness of the sit- 
uation confronting the world. Here are 
some of the facts brought to light: 

According to a recent estimate by the 
International Labor Office at Geneva world 
unemployment involves at least thirty mil- 
lion workers. “Even this huge total,” 
states the preface, “which does not include 
the workers’ families or other dependents. 
is probably an underestimate. The burden 
of suffering and demoralization resulting 
from unemployment of such proportions 
is appalling.” 

The wholesale price of commodities 
throughout the world has declined by about 
a third; raw material prices have fallen by 
50 to 60 per cent; wheat, in December, 
fell to the lowest level recorded during the 
last four centuries. These price declines 
have seriously upset every nation. Busi- 
ness enterprises have been losing money 
steadily and in many cases have failed en- 
tirely. Farmers have not been receiving 
adequate prices for their products, indus- 
trial workers have had their wages reduced 
or have been thrown out of work and world 
markets in general have been disorganized. 

Along with these low prices the world 


stock of agricultural products has contin- 
ued on the increase. The supply in 1932 
was twice as great as in 1925. Such tre- 
mendous accumulations burden world mar- 
kets and keep prices at low levels. 

This record of overproduction, or under- 
consumption, has not been confined to ag- 
riculture but has blighted the industrial 
life of every nation as well. So small has 
been the demand for the products of in- 
dustry that everywhere the activities of 
factories and plants have been drastically 
curtailed. “The depths which have been 
reached in some instances are illustrated by 
the position of the United States steel 
industry, which, at the close of 1932, was 
operating at only 10 per cent of capacity.” 

The flow of goods between nations—for- 
eign trade—has been brought to an alarm- 
ingly low point. ‘The total value of world 
trade in the third quarter of 1932 was only 
about one-third of that in the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. The fall during the 
three-year period was continuous.” This 
condition is largely attributed to the cur- 
rency disorders which have been hamper- 
ing many nations and to the high tariffs 
and other restrictions to trade imposed by 
numerous governments. 

Because of the decline in prices and the 
drop in world production and trade, the 
governments of countries have lost heavily 
in revenues. At the same time govern- 
mental expenses have not decreased and 
the result is that governments are faced 
with budget deficits of enormous propor- 
tions. 

These are some of the important troubles 
listed in the preface to the report of the 
Preparatory Commission for the World 
Economic Conference. The problems cre- 
ated are such that they cannot all be dealt 
with by the action of any single’ nation. 
Joint efforts on the part of all nations are 
necessary, This is what the conference 
will attempt to provide. 


War Debts 


The specific problems which will come 
up before the conference may be grouped 
under two general headings—financial ques- 
tions and economic questions. The former 
includes such problems as monetary and 
credit policy, exchange difficulties, price 
levels and movements of capital; the latter, 
tariff policies, import and export prohibi- 
tions and restrictions, quotas and other bar- 
riers to trade and producers’ agreements. 
These questions constitute the general pro- 
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WILL THE WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE REVIVE WORLD TRADE? 
Grain for export being sucked out of a public grain elevator. 


has declined by two-thirds since 1929. 


‘free flow of goods between nations. 


The world’s foreign trade 





gram of the con- 
ference. It will be 
noticed that the 
experts have made 
no mention of war 
debts. The omis- 
sion is intentional ' 
because the experts 
expected that there 
would be a settle- 
ment of the ques- 
tion before the 
conference meets. 
They were em- 
phatic in stating, 
however, that the 
“debts will remain 
an insuperable bar- 
rier to economic 
and financial re- 
construction,” un- 
til they are dis- 
posed of. They 
stressed the need 
for an early re- 
sumption of ne- 
gotiations looking 
to a final solution 
of the problem. 
There are indica- 
tions that there 
will be some agree- 
ment on the debt 
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THE DISCUSSION WILL BE LARGELY ECONOMIC 
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problem before the 





conference meets. 

It may be, however, that President Roose- 
velt will only ask the consent of Congress 
to declare a moratorium on debt payments 
until after the conference and that final 
solution will be held up pending develop- 
ments in London. 

To return to the agenda for the confer- 
ence, it is needless to state that the prob- 
lems referred to are immensely compli- 
cated. Space does not permit a detailed 
discussion of each one of them in this 
article. Such treatment must await the 
actual convening of the conference next 
month. It is possible, however, to sketch 
broadly some of the outstanding questions 
which will come up for discussion. 


Tariffs 

The problem which first comes to mind 
in any discussion of an economic confer- 
ence is the tariff, and other impediments 
which have been placed in the way of the 
Since 
the war the general tendency on the part 
of nations has been to restrict imports of 
goods which compete with the products 
of home industries. Tariff walls have 
mounted higher and higher, quotas limit- 
ing the volume of imports have been im- 
posed and in some cases certain types of 
goods have been barred altogether. Theoret- 
ically, this policy has served its purpose in 
protecting domestic industries 
from foreign competition but 
on the other hand it has re- 
sulted in curtailing the exports 
of each nation, It is obvious 
that the imports of one nation 
are the exports of another and 
if each country determines to 
restrict imports it must come 
about that exports on all sides 
will decline. Thus, while some 
citizens of each nation have 
benefited from trade _ restric- 
tions, others have suffered be- 
cause they have lost foreign 
markets for their goods. What 
good has been done on the one 
hand has probably been un- 

done on the other. 


It is believed, therefore, that 
the greatest achievement which 
the World Economic Confer- 
ence could hope for, would lie 
in a reduction of tariffs. This 
is an immensely difficult task, 
for tariffs are easier to levy 
than to take away. It is ex- 
pected, however, that attempts 
will be made to conclude recip- 
rocal agreements between na- 
tions. For example, the United 
States might agree to lower its 
tariff on shoes if Czechoslo- 
vakia would lower its tariff on 
sewing machines. By conclud- 


ing many agreements of this kind, and by 
doing away with quotas and embargoes, an 
incentive to the increase of world trade 
would be provided. This, in turn, would 
result, it is believed, in higher prices, in 
the renewal of confidence and credit. 


Difficulties 


But such reciprocal agreements will come 
about only after great difficulties have 
been surmounted. For example, Great 
Britain has committed herself to grant 
preferential treatment in trade to the do- 
minions through the Ottawa agreements 
concluded last summer. It will not be easy 
for her to negotiate with other countries in 
the light of those obligations. Then, there 
is the most-favored-nation-clause. In a 
great number of commercial treaties be- 
tween nations it is stipulated that equality 
of treatment shall prevail in the case of 
tariffs. That is, the tariff on the goods of 
one nation could not be lowered without 
at the same time lowering the tariff on the 
goods of all other nations which are pro- 
tected by a _ most-favored-nation-clause. 
This condition, found in so many treaties, 
would have to be waived before any recip- 
rocal tariff agreements could be rendered 
effective. 

Monetary Policies 


Scarcely less important than the tariff 
question at this time is the problem of 
monetary policies. World trade has been 
seriously hampered because of unstable 
currencies in a number of nations. Since 
1931 a number of countries have aban- 
doned the gold standard. Gold has been 
used as the international medium of ex- 
change among nations. But now nations 
have been obliged to restrict the export of 
gold and international payments have been 
held up. In addition, the currencies of 
some nations have depreciated in value. 
This has had a further unsettling effect on 
world markets. Finally, nations have im- 
posed restrictions in the way of a free 
movement of capital. In some cases the 
transfer of funds has been forbidden, for- 
eign credits have not been permitted to be 
withdrawn, short-term debts have been 
tied up and the sale of foreign currencies 
has been prevented. In brief, world finan- 
cial channels are badly clogged just as 
trade channels are stopped. It is as essen- 
tial that the conference attempt to clear 
the one as the other. There will most 
likely be an attempt to do away with these 
various kinds of restrictions. An effort 
may be made to restore the gold standard 
or at least create a condition which will re- 
store stability to world currencies. If the 
World Economic Conference can accom- 
plish something in these two directions— 
tariff policies and financial policies—it is 
believed that the way will be cleared for 
the restoration of prosperity. 





